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COVER PHOTOGRAPH : An altxactive aspect of Dar-es- Salaam, 
capita) of Tanganyika. 
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December 9, 1961. This date will be recorded as the most memorable in 
the history of Tanganyika; it is the day that Tanganyika gains her 
independence and, for the first time, its multi-racial community begins to 
mould its own destiny. Although British responsibility for Tanganyika is 
ending, British interest in that country lives on; many British business men, 
administrators, professional and skilled workers will remain. The joy of 
impending freedom is conveyed in the above scene. This occurred in 
October 1960 after the Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, had announced the 
introduction of responsible government At a mass meeting at Msimbazi, 
Mr. Julius Nyerere, Tanganyika's Prime Minister, accompanied by members 
of the Legislative Council and some of his Ministers, greeted his followers 
with the TANU (Tanganyika African National Union) sign of the raised 
hand. In response, thousands shouted the Union's slogan— 
" Uhuru " (freedom). 
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A View from the Mountain 

The best possible geographical view of Tanganyika could, in theory, be had 
from the top of Kilimanjaro, Africa's highest mountain and an eminence considered 
by many people mystically remarkable because, although it's only 3 degrees south 
of the equator, one of its peaks, Kibo, is permanently encrusted with snow and ice. 
This phenomenon is scientifically explained by the fact that Kibo is 3J miles aloft 
from sea level; but the beauty of the mountain, whether considered from an 
aeroplane above or from the ground below, is beyond explanation. " Kihma-Njaro " 
translated from Swahili into English gives " Shining Mountain ", but a more awesome 
name, " God's throne ", is used by many Africans. Everyone within the area of its 
mighty dominance — Africans, Europeans and Asians ahke — reveres Kilimanjaro in 
some degree, and many strange stories are told about it. The most famous is hinted 
at in Ernest Hemingway's The Snows of Kilimanjaro^ which mentions, in its epigraph, 
the unaccountable presence of a leopard, visibly entombed in ice, near the summit. 
The leopard may be a serval cat, and it is, in any case, difficult to find anyone who's 
actually seen it; but the legend is one of the many tributes to the mystique of 
Kihmanjaro. 

From the top, then, given the wind and limb to get there and the eyesight to 
transgress all physical limitations, one would look south, east and west over a 
territory of 361,800 square miles. Geological history seems to indicate that this 
part of the African continent was once a great plain whose surface volcanic upheavals 
disarrayed so angrily that great chunks of it were exalted into mountains and long 
stretches laid low into valleys. Thomas Fuller, the seventeenth-century EngHsh 
wTiter who was given to fanciful but pertinent comparisons, might have likened 
the shape of Tanganyika to that of a great bird, its head the bulge west of Lake 
Victoria, its tail at Mikindani, on the Indian Ocean, and its span of half-spread 
wings stretching from Kilimanjaro in the north-east to Lake Tanganyika in the 
south-west. Avoiding fantasy completely, though, one would note that the country 
is riven from north to south by the eastern fork of the Rift Valley, that the vast 
central plateau stretches from the eastern to the western fork of the Valley, on the 
borders of Ruanda-Urundi and the Congo, and that the terrain is predominantly 
open wooded grassland and thicket. Patchworked into this typically Tanganyikan 
terrain are some 30,000 square miles of cultivated land, 2,000 square miles of rocky 
semi-desert, 4,000 square miles of close forest and about 23,000 square miles of 
water — most of them concentrated in those parts of Lake Victoria, Lake Tanganyika 
and Lake Nyasa that lie within the territorial boundaries. Assuming that this 
impossibly eagle-eyed and panoramic view could be taken at the breaking of the 
rains, the most miraculous thing to be observed would be the swift transformation 
from an arid, thorny vista to an unbelievable luxuriance of grass, trees and flowers, 
A quick check on the animal kingdom would enumerate at least 430 species 
and sub-species of mammals, at least 257 species of reptiles and amphibians, well 
over 1,000 species of birds (many of rare beauty) and around 60,000 species of 
insects. Man is also present — 9,250,000 of him, thinly distributed over an area 
about four times that of the United Kingdom, with about 250,000 of those 9,000,000 
silted up in the seven principal towns, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Mwanza, Tabora, 
Morogoro, Moshi and Dodoma. 

A View from the Capital 

If the imagined sweeping view of Tanganyika from the top of KiKmanjaro 
reveals immense expanses of wild terrain and some starkly impressive landscape 
features^ — as it does — the view from almost anywhere in the capital, Dar-es-Salaam, 
reveals scenes of what guide-books still call " unparalleled romance combined with 
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now becomes 
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1. Mr. R. M. Kawawa, Minister 
^\^thout Portfolio. 

2. Chief A. S. FundLkira, Minister 
for Legal Affairs. 

3. Sir Ernest Vasey, Minister for 
Finance. 



4. Mr. C. G. Kahama, Minister for 
Home A£Fair$. 



5. Mr. P. Boniani, Minister for 
Agriculture. 

6. Mr. T. S. Tewa, Minister for 
Lands and Surveys. 

7. Mr. A. Z. N. Swai, Minister for 
Commerce and Industry. 



8. Mr. D. N. M. Bryeeson, Minister 
for Health and Labour. 



9. Mr. 0. S. Kambona, Minister 
for Education. 



10. Mr. A. H. Jamal, Minister for 
Communications, Power and 
Works. 



11. Mr. J. M. Lusinde, Minister for 
Local Government. 



12. Mr. Iain Macleod, Britain's 
Colonial Secretary (left) talking 
to Mr. Julius Nyerere, Tan- 
ganyika's first Prime Minister. 
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East Aftican tobacco factor)^ at Dar-es-Salaaiii« 



RIGHT : Kilimanjaro Native Co-operatiTe Union headquarters, 
Moshi, 
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below: District Commissioner, Dunstan Oman, introducing 
the Goyemor, Sir Richard Tumliull, to prominent citixens at 
Manyoni Baraza, Central Province, 
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ABOVE : College of Commerce, Moshi. 



every modern convenience ". The romance, as is the way of things, was there first. 
The "■ Haven of Peace " that its name sets forth is a more or less circular natural 
harbour filled with astonishingly blue water and trimmed round its edges with 
palms and red acacias, white sands and coloured shells and stones. Arab dhow^s 
and ngalmvas manoeuvre tranquilly to and from the islands at the entrance to the 
bay, carrying tourists with a yen for romance and be-goggled and be-frogged 
harpoonists in pursuit of dolphins, barracuda and tunny. Round the segment of 
the harbour called Oyster Bay, houses with jalousied verandahs stand in impeccably 
kept gardens. It would be surprising to learn that a film of H. de Vere Stacpoole's 
novel, " The Blue Lagoon ", wasn^t made here. 

The beginnings of the town under its idyllic name were established in 1866 
by a Sultan of Zanzibar named Majid bin Said, who died four years later and whose 
brother and successor, Barghash bin Said, disapprovingly allowed the building 
that had been done to fall into decrepitude. Two Britons, Sir William Mackinnon 
and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, had a shot at resuscitating the notion of metro- 
politanism in 1877, when they started a trunk road from Dar-es-Salaam to Lake 
Nyasa; but, after four years, 73 miles of road and an impossibly high mortality 
rate of transport horses — due to the activities of the tsetse fly — work was forcibly 
abandoned again. It was left to the Germans, during their occupation, to build the 
town to its present plan. Since the end of World War II, British enterprise has 
added a lot more — mainly in an upward direction, so that the view from the inner 
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hills is now of a well-organised tow^n of multi-storey blocks picked out with the 
minarets of mosques and the substantial-looking edifices of the Teutonic builders. 

An enthralling variety is the characteristic most noticeable to the observer. 
Many tropical towns seem to display a gallimaufry of colour, but it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more typical of urban Africa than the bustling kaleidoscope 
to be seen at almost any time in the streets, markets and bazaars of Dar-es-Salaam, 
And it's here that the multi-racial aspect of Tanganyika's population is most clearly 
demonstrated. Indians, Pakistanis, Goans, Sikhs, Arabs, Greeks, Britons and 
American tourists make a wonderful genuflection tow^ard the idea of a United 
Nations existence. In the fruit markets thousands upon thousands of oranges, 
mangoes, avocados and pineapples are sorted and packed into baskets as the music 
from the local radio station tinkles and strums away behind iron balconies and 
adobe walls. (The radio station was set up in a small way in 1951. Four years later, 
a full-scale station and studios were completed, and this enterprise, with a mainly 
African technical staff, now tricks out the air with a weekly 100 hours of broad- 
casting in both Swahili and English, including broadcasts to schools and music for 
African and English ears.) And in every bazaar, at every street corner and around 
the terraces and courtyards of all the hotels sounds the pleasing babble of many 
tongues. 

The Peoples of Tanganyika 

The mists of antiquity He pretty hazily over the early history of Tanganyika. 
Venturesome sailors and merchants from China, Arabia, India and Greece sailed 
into its eastern seaboard on the convenient winds of the monsoons and established 
contact with several of the islands — notably Lamu, Pemba, Zanzibar and Kilwa 
Kisiwani — at various times between the first and tenth centuries; but knowledge 
of the early history of the mainland is restricted to little more than that gained by 
a single Portuguese explorer, Caspar Bocarro, who crossed the Ruvuma river from 
Portuguese East Africa in 1616 and was " well received by all the chiefs " through 
whose lands he passed. 

The Arabs, who finally drove the Portuguese from Zanzibar in 1698, extended 
their influence far inland towards the Great Lakes. British and German penetration 
into East Africa coincided with the decline of the Sultan's empire, and in 1886 an 
international commission decided that his domain was limited to a coastal strip 
10 miles deep. The hinterland of Tanganyika was placed under German protection, 
and in 1890 the Imperial German Government took over the Tanganyikan part of 
the coastal strip on payment to the Sultan of £200,000. 

It is only within the last 100 years or so that ethnographers have laboriously 
pieced together the scanty scraps of information they've found during their 
burrowings and mustered the 120 difi"erent tribes of Tanganyika into five ethnic 
groups, distinguished by their physical characteristics and their languages. By far 
the largest of these groups is the Bantu, who comprise 95 per cent of the African 
population of Tanganyika. They combine the outstanding characteristics of the 
Hamitic and Negro races and are essentially an agricultural and pastoral people. 
Within their enormous percentage of the total population, the Bantu demonstrate 
that there's a wide variation in their cultures — both primitive and advanced being 
easily discoverable. The remaining 5 per cent of the African population are classified 
as Nilotes — who've drifted down from the Upper Nile area; Hamites — the hand- 
some, slender-limbed people whose system of government was the most developed 
to be found when the European discovery of East Africa began; the Nilo-Hamites, 
pastoral nomads, and Bushmen, physically small people who were among the earliest 
races on the African continent. 





LEFT: Among recent developments is an underground pipeline 
to pump cement from a specially constructed ship to three huge 
storage silos in a cement- packing plant at Dar-es-Salaam. 



ABOVE: In Tanganyika, forests are valuable. A forestry officer 
in training at Arusha. 




Testing pyrethrtim flowers — 

used in manufacturing 

insecticides — at the Colonial 

Products Laboratory, London. 



Beside these true Africans there's a small percentage of other races^ — mainly 
Indian, Pakistani and Goan^who have settled themselves for trading purposes 
and now regard Tanganyika as their home. They totalled, at the 1957 census, 
122,000 against nearly 9,000,000 Africans. There is a small population of Arabs, 
mainly on the coast. And there are about 20,000 Europeans — farmers and business 
men and— the greatest number — those who have to do with the administration of 
Tanganyika by the British as trustees of the United Nations — an administration 
that ends on December 9, 1961, when Tanganyika becomes a self-governing member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations and a completely sovereign power. 

The great majority of the Africans hve by the land. Many of them live very 
simply: they attach themselves to some bit of land, till it, sow a crop there, and 
live on the end-product. But the coming of the Europeans, and of a cash economy, 
has worked a change on this unsophisticated approach to life. Today the African 
peasant farmer contributes a great deal to his country's export trade. The coffee- 
growers of ICilimanjaro and Bukoba, the cotton-growers of the East Lake Province 
and elsewhere, have learned a lot about modern methods of cultivation, and their 
marketing schemes and co-operatives are highly organised. Maize and millet, 
groundnuts, coconuts and cashew nuts, tobacco and tropical fruits are among the 
crops they raise for sale. Sisal and tea are almost the only locally grown crops they 
have not yet taken up; these are still produced almost entirely on the large, 
European-owned estates. 

Some of the tribes are pastoral by tradition. The picturesque Masai roam the 
land with vast herds of cattle, whose milk and blood form their principal food. 
But these herds, from being a status symbol, are becoming an economic asset; there 
is a big beef canning factory near Dar-es -Salaam and hides are an important export. 
Those who do want to offer their labour in exchange for wages have an ever- 
widening market to offer it in. At the moment there are about 500,000 of them in 
Tanganyika. About 100,000 are in various branches of the central and local govern- 
ments, while nearly 250,000 follow Tanganyika's widest-spread field of production — 
agriculture. And of these 250,000 about three-fourths work on the sisal estates. 
It is common form for an African farmer who wants to raise the money for some 
particular object — it may be to get married — to go to town or to an estate and 
take a paid job for just so long as it takes him to acquire the sum he needs : which 
done, he returns to his shamba. 

The Department of Labour runs labour exchanges in the big towns to sort out 
the needs of both employers and employees. Additionally, it advises on the formation 
of trade unions, supervises the operation of labour legislation, and generally fosters 
good relations between employer and man. Employer, by the way, has strict 
obligations towards man. If his people can't get to their homes each night he has to 
see they're housed in proper conditions, and he has to feed them at his own expense 
on a prescribed scale; or if they can get home he may have to supply transport to 
shuttle them to and fro. And he's responsible for their welfare over a very broad 
interpretation of that word. 

Off duty, the African loves one entertainment above all others — that pursuit 
of almost all Africans, dancing. Dancing nowadays is invariably celebratory. 
Internecine strife, which used to be the occasion for the war-dance, is a thing of the 
past; but the African can find plenty of other reasons for a ngoma so long as there's 
one of the number to play the drums and create an electrifying rhythm. Pretty 
well any hoHday is an occasion for a dance, but on special occasions certain tribes 
can put on something really special. The snake dances — Princess Margaret saw 



FACiivG PAGE: A young Tanganyikan picking pyrethrum flowers near Njombe, Southern Highlands 
Province. 
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one when she visited Tanganyika in 1956 — are fearfully effective when it's appre- 
ciated that venomous snakes are sometimes used; but w^iether they're venomous 
or of the agfypha family, which kill by constricting their victims, the mystery of the 
rapport between snakes and dancers is quite remarkable and owes a lot to the 
influence of tribal witch-doctors. 

Africans love to tell a story and are accomplished mimics and satirists. Many 
white hunters have watched them performing a parody in which the principal parts 
are a nervous hunter from abroad, his African guide and an elephant. The tourist 
emerges from cover to find the elephant at too short a distance for comfort. His 
guide pushes him from behind, encouragingly; the beast trumpets threateningly; 
the hunter retreats, drops his rifle, gets his shorts entangled on thorn-bushes, panics 
and lies low. The guide retrieves the rifle, the elephant approaches, the hunter 

FACING page; (top) Tea pickers at work near Tukuyu, Soulhem Highlands Province; (left) At a tobacco 
factory, a field officer and an old grower discuss the merits of a " hand "; (centre) Reaping wheat on 
the ivest slopes of Kilimanjaro; (right) The by-products of coconuts form an important industry. 





wobblingly attempts a shot. The beast is indifferent, approaches again and curiously 
investigates the bush where the hunter hides trembhngly behind his guide. Suddenly 
the rifle goes off accidentally and the beast falls dead. The final scene shows the 
guide warmly congratulating the hunter on his bravery. The caricature is carefully 
observed. But the point about it is that it is the parody of affection, not of cynicism; 
and it is done with the utmost good nature as well as with skilful timing and 
uncannily accurate mimicry and '' noises off ". 

The same Idnd of mimicry has on at least one occasion proved valuable in a 
more serious connection. There had been an air crash in the bush, the plane and 
crew had been a complete write-off, and there were no witnesses save an African 
working in his field near the scene of the crash. Understandably enough, the court 
of inqtury at Dar-es-Salaam wanted him to give evidence and, equally under- 
standably, the man was reluctant to get into another plane to go there. Eventually 
the court came to him. The experts assembled in the field and asked the man to 



An agricultural village on the slopea 
of the Usambara Mountains. 
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Coffee is an important export. This worker is picking coffee beans on a plantation near Moshi. 



describe exactly what he saw and heard. He did, with an uncommon lucidity, 
himself becoming the plane and charging across the shamba with outstretched arms 
and accurately imitated engine noises. As he approached the spot where the plane 
had cracked up, the engine noises cut off and were replaced by a terrifying whine. 
That was all the experts wanted to know. The African had imitated, with rare 
exactitude, the sound of a wing giving way under the stresses of metal fatigue. 

Sports imported by the Europeans have a big following, even the more esoteric 
kinds like cricket, and the Queen's Birthday and Commonwealth Day celebrations 
are occasions for inter-school athletics of every kind. Prizes — presented by the 
District Commissioner or his wife, or perhaps by the mayor or the local chief — are 
likely to be coloured blankets, lengths of brightly printed cotton, chocolate or 
biscuits, all much more appreciated than money by schoolchildren. Among adult 
Africans soccer is by far the most popular game, with boxing a closely tailing second ; 
hockey and tennis are expertly played by Asians, who are also good at volley-ball. 

There are cinemas in 17 towns showing Indian, American or British films, all 
of which are spontaneously enjoyed by Africans and Asians alike. The Government, 
and some local authorities as well, have mobile film vans which tour the rural areas 
and show films ; while the programmes will generally contain something instructive, 
there are plenty of Charlie Chaplins in the film libraries as well. Most often the 
projectionist will give a running commentary, '* live '\ in Swahili. 

Originally Swahili was the language of the coast tribes. It is a compound of 
Arabic and Bantu dialects, with many modern loan-words from all kinds of sources; 
and it is spoken and understood almost throughout Tanganyika. Well spoken, it 
is a language of considerable grace, and accords perfectly with the impeccable 
manners of the African. Greetings in Swahili follow a pattern introduced from 
Arabia, and are hable to occupy a sizeable period of time, since they invariably 
involve extensive inquiry as to one's antecedents, personal health and troubles, 
and good wishes about the immediate and far-distant future. If some specific 
purpose is to be served by the meeting — the passing of a message, for example — 
this will be given throw-away treatment from somewhere in between a long preamble 
and epilogue of gracious euphemisms. Englishmen who have gone to Africa and 
dared to display irritation with what they've blasphemously called " blather " 
have often been the first converts to the charm of SwahiH conversation. 

Outside Influences 

Both the Christian and Moslem faiths have been imported into Tanganyika. 
From the very earliest days Arab traders inculcated the tenets of Islam, and more 
recently the faith has been consolidated through the influence of the Aga Khan, 
who numbers many followers among the Asians of Tanganyika and has a house in 
Dar-es- Salaam. Christianity may have got an insecure foothold through the coastal 
forays of the Portuguese during the fifteenth century ; but in the interior the first 
great Christian influence was disseminated by David Livingstone. 

It may be said for the British that, though they once used to practise slavery, 
they were the most ardent in their zeal to spread the notion of its abolition as 
soon as they'd passed the Anti-Slavery Act of 1807 : it took only another 26 years 
for them to set their own house in order, and by 1833 all slaves throughout the 
British Empire had been emancipated. East Africa kept the barbarous trade 
going long after the Sultan of Zanzibar forbade the export of slaves in 1845, and in 
1856, when the two British explorers, Richard Burton and John Hanning Speke, 
began their marvellous journey in search of the source of the Nile, slavery was still 
a bounding success as a trade and Africans were fined up and sold like beasts in the 
market places. Although there is evidence that slaves sold into captivity were often 
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well treated, the hideous cruelty forced upon them by traders who drove them into 
obedience, or left them to die as they fell exhausted on the march, was surely one 
of the most revolting manifestations of man's inhumanity to man ever to defame 
the human race. It was this condition that Livingstone discovered on his coast-to- 
coast journeys through Africa. 

David Livingstone was born in Blantyre, Scotland, in 1813. He educated 
himself up from poverty, became a doctor of medicine in order that he could 
dedicate his hfe to evangehsm — a necessary requirement in a country where it was 
essential to cure bodies before souls could be enhghtened — and arrived in Africa 
in 1841. Apart from journeys to England to receive the honours of his Queen (in 
1858 he was appointed " Her Majesty's Consul at Quehmane for the eastern coast 
and independent districts in the interior, and commander of an expedition for 
exploring Eastern and Central Africa ") and of the Royal Geographical Society, he 
spent the rest of his Hfe in the service of Africa and its people and died, exhausted 
by illness and effort, on May 1, 1873. His heart was buried in the village of Old 
Chitambo (now in Rhodesia) and later his imperishably faithful African companions 
bore his body and his scientific notes through great hazards to Zanzibar, whence 
they were transported in a British cruiser to London. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey, his epitaph reads, in part: " Brought by faithful hands over land and sea, 
here rests David Livingstone, missionary, traveller, philanthropist. For 30 years 
his life was spent in an unwearied eflfort to evangelise the native races, to explore 
the undiscovered secrets, to abolish the desolating slave trade. With his last words 
he wrote : ' All I can add in my solitude is may Heaven's blessing come down on 
everyone, American, English or Turk, who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world,' " 

The achievements of British explorers in charting a dark and deaperate 
continent, in drawing the world's wrathful attention to the perfidy of the slave 
traffic, and in getting that traffic irrevocably abolished, were immeasurable. The 
" Scramble for Africa " that presently began, and in which many European nations 
were involved, was not by any means so selfless in intention or so dignified in 
execution, Africa proved to be a continent with, possibly, vast natural resources 
that Africans, cut off from a world where for 2,000 years ideas had been merrily 
whizzing with incredible speed towards a state of advanced civihsation, were unable 
to recognise and use. It was hardly surprising that colonisation, backed by capital 
for investment and men to disseminate ideas, should begin. All progress depends 
on curiosity and men were curious about what could be done with Africa. Though 
Africans had been deprived through insularity from joining in the rest of the world's 
impetuous advance, the next 100 years were to prove them quick to absorb notions 
that could develop and advance their hitherto elementary sociological standards. 

The Germans were the first to colonise Tanganyika. They pushed inland from 
the coast slowly and with considerable difficulty, meeting, for one reason and 
another, much resentment. The terrible Maji Maji rebelhon of 1903-05, in which 
the fierce Angoni tribe rose against the colonisers, was only put down by bitter 
fighting on the Germans' part. It wasn't until 1910 that the whole territory was 
brought to peace and the Germans were able to begin on the task of teaching the 
Tanganyikans skilled trades, building bomas (local headquarters) and towns with 
their usual thoroughness, and introducing German settlers on agricultural land. 
Their colonising wasn't to last much longer. During the war of 1914-18 British, 
South African and Indian soldiers conquered the Germans and the territory was 
entrusted to Britain, as caretaker for the League of Nations, in 1919. 

The port of Dar-es- Salaam is today equipped with modera installations. Bnt it is in the fishing harbour 
that one finds the picturesque. 
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British influence in an administrative sense, then, is fairly new — scarcely more 
than 40 years of it have passed before Tanganyikans, at their own request and with 
a lot of encouragement from Britain, have made all the arrangements for self- 
government. AH over the country British District Commissioners, for a generation 
the fathers and mothers of their people, are being replaced by African ones. Many 
Britons will remain for a time, both in the provincial administration and as senior 
civil servants in the central government ; many others — engineers and industrialists, 
agriculturists and scientists, teachers, doctors and priests — will stay perhaps rather 
longer, helping and sincerely welcomed by Tanganyikans everywhere. But the 
reins of government will be in Tanganyikan hands by the end of 1961. 



ABOVE : Among the tribes which 
are purely pastoral are the 
picturesque Masai, the chief cattle 
owners in Tanganyika. They roam 
with Tast herds, whose milk and 
blood form their main diet. 



FACING PAGE : The Africans of Tanganyika are descended from various stocks. Shown here is a Nyatiu-a 
beauty from Singida, Central Province. 
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Wood earring is a traditional 

art. Here is a war mask in the 

King George V Memorial 

Museum, Dar-ee-Salaam. 



When Britain took over the administration of Tanganyika in 1919 — not, it 
must be remembered, as self-interested colonists, but as subordinate trustees of the 
League of Nations — the country was in great difficulties. The East African campaign 
of 1914-18 had disrupted the economy and communications and pushed the people 
around a good deal; there had been a grim epidemic of influenza in 1917 and 
a famine due to the failure of the rains in the very year of take-over : the dead 
bodies of those who had started off to Dodoma to draw rations hastily imported by 
the new government, but had failed to get there, sadly strewed the countryside; 
and the skulls of thousands of horses which had been used in the campaign and died 
of bullet wounds or trypanosomiasis were scattered around as an urgent reminder 
of war and indigenous disease — a nudge to the British that of the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse still using Tanganyika as a stamping ground only War had ridden 
away. Famine, Pestilence and Death were still corralled there. The number of 
Britons detailed to cope with the problems set by these Three Horsemen, plus the 
political, judicial and economic administration of (as there were then) about 
3,500,000 Africans, was 356. The first Governor, Sir Horace Byatt — who was 
responsible not only to the British Government but also to the equally vigilant 
Permanent Mandates Commission for a swift and widespread improvement — had a 
tremendous task. 

There was an immense problem of disease. Smallpox, sleeping sickness, malaria, 
yaws, and hookworm were rife, their attacks aggravated by almost universal mal- 
nutrition. The knowledge of curative and prophylactic drugs was scarcely out of 
its infancy. Smallpox vaccine was readOy available in England, but couldn't 
survive the journey to Africa; salvarsan, a curative for yaws, was prohibitively 
costly. Slowly man asserted his mastery, backed by the historic discoveries of the 
research workers. The mosquito and the tsetse fly were attacked and driven back. 
New drugs gave protection against malaria. Mobile teams toured the country 
giving mass treatment for yaws. Hospitals were built in the big towns, clinics in 
smaller centres, and gradually it was possible to shift the emphasis from cmrative 
to preventive medicine. Today Tanganyika is a relatively healthy country, as its 
leaping population statistics prove. 

A second battle was fought against ignorance. Since self-government by 
Africans was, from the very beginning, a British object in Tanganyika, it was 
obvious that education was a burning necessity. The single Education Officer 
appointed in 1920 reported that the Germans had built 99 schools and enrolled 
6,000 Africans at them, a good many of whom could read and write SwahiK. There 
was a pressing need for schools of all kinds — elementary schools where children 
could be taught to read and write in Swahili, seer dary schools, teacher-training 
centres, and technical schools had not only to be established but must be staffed as far 
as might be by locally trained African teachers. In this task the Christian missions 
came into their own. The Government's efforts were seconded by Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Baptists — British, American, German, Swiss, Italian. Today 
Tanganyika can point to 64 secondary schools, 3,192 primary and middle schools, 
33 teacher training centres. Tanganyikans go to Makerere College in Uganda, 
the University College of East Africa, and within the past year a site has been 
chosen at Morogoro for a university college in Tanganyika itself. 

Among the natural pests that bear on the lives of Tanganyikans, none is more 
serious than the tsetse fly, whose bite spreads trypanosomiasis, giving rise (according 
to the species) to a fatal disease in cattle, horses and pigs or to sleeping sickness in 
humans. In 1919 Charles Swynnerton, a naturalist " with an immense knowledge 



FACING PAGE : Mr. Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, addressing the constitutional conference 
in March 1961 which prepared for self-government. 
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above: Tanganyika is the world's biggest sisal-producing country. The industry has done 
much for the country's economic development. BIGHT: (top) The old Secretariat premises 
are now the Treasury; (bottom) Karimjee Hall, seat of government. 



of insects, game, plants and Africans ", went to Tanganyika as Game Warden. He 
found four-fifths of the country infested by the fly. Choosing as the centre of his 
operations the district of Shinyanga, he set himself to reclaim the whole area. First 
he mapped it. Then, to check the fly's further advance, he cleared a strip of the 
fotjest in which it flourishes. He estabhshed by painstaking observations which of 
the various species he had to deal with, and learned that he could control them by 
cutting out only those trees and bushes which harboured them and leaving the rest 
of the bush intact. In the cleared areas he settled the people of Shinyanga, taking 
the opportunity to instruct them in better methods of cultivation, animal husbandry 
and soil conservation. From these beginnings he built up the Tanganyika Depart- 
ment of Tsetse Research. 

Swynnerton was killed in an aeroplane accident in the course of his duties in 
1938. But his work has proceeded. Tanganyika's own Research Institute is now 
supported by a regional organisation administered by the East Africa High Com- 
mission. Much of the country is still infested — travellers on the roads have to 
pass through a de-flying house as they leave infested areas— but sleeping sickness 
has been reduced to minor proportions, through constant vigilance by the Medical 
Department, and recent discoveries suggest that it may one day be possible to give 

FACING page: (top) Arnautoglu Community Centre; (bottom) Tanganyika is a land of many rivers 
and lakes. 
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LEFT : Princess Margaret admiring African handicraft at the Women's Service League, Dar-es- Salaam. 
right: The Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull (left), being greeted by the Speaker, Mr. A, Y. A. Karimjee, 
at a State opening of the Legislature. 

livestock a prophylactic injection that will give them immunity from infection at 
least for a short period. 

Parallel with such progress in the social services, the Government had set up 
the machinery of an orderly State. Tanganyika has an effective police force in 
which Africans are increasingly being promoted to senior posts. It has a code of 
laws and the machinery to enforce them. In opening a new High Court building in 
Dar-es-Salaam in 1958, Lord Kilmuir, Lord Chancellor of England, named the 
British common law among the most valuable heritages that Britain could pass on 
to the countries that, for a period, it administered. 

The railways begun by the Germans have been extended and new lines built. 
The docks at Dar-es-Salaam have been improved and a new port built in the Southern 
Province at Mtwara. An efficient posts and telegraph system is operated by the 
East Africa High Commission. Motor roads are being continually improved (most 
East African motorists would agree that there is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment; East African soils are not kind to the road builder). Every large town now 
has its airfield and Dar-es-Salaam an international airport. 

The 40 years of British administration included a world depression and a world 
war. Inevitably development lagged for a time ; but it has gone ahead at a pretty 
brisk rate since 1945, when the first Colonial Development and Welfare Act was 
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The raUway station at Kigoma, a Lake Tanganyika port. It is Btc miles from Ujiji, Western ProTince, 
where Dr. Livingstone and H, M. Stanley met on November 10, 1871. 
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A biology class at Tabora Secoadary School. Facilities for technical and vocational education have been 
extended greatly. 





passed. In 1947 a Ten- Year Development Plan costed at £18,000,000 was accepted, 
of which over £7,000,000 was to come from grants from the British Government 
under the new Act, Since then various new Acts have been passed and grants to 
Tanganyika to date total £15,000,000, 

The British Government's scheme to grow groundnuts on a large scale in 
Tanganyika is often described nowadays as a spectacular failure. In a sense, it was; 
but though Britain got no groundnuts from it, its effects as a catalyst of development 
in Tanganyika were far-reaching. The new harbour at Mtwara, the railway to 
Nachingwea, buildings and equipment, training centres and not a few first-class 
men remained in Tanganyika after the Overseas Food Corporation was wound up, 
and the Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation, which acquired many of the Cor- 
poration's assets, is now running farms and ranches profitably. 

Money and Trade 

Any country's living standard depends on what the people can produce and 
sell. If the German colonists, or even the British after them, had confined their 
plans for Tanganyika to what could be paid for out of the earnings of the indigenous 
population, the pace of progress might have been so slow as to be self-defeating. 
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Food cans ready for dispatch at the Metal Box Co. Ltd., Dar-es-Salaam. 



Loading tracks with gcld-beariiig ore at Geita Mine, Lake Province. 
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FACING PAGE: (left) Students at Ifunda Government Trade School, Southern Highlands Province; (right) 
In 1958 the Williamson Diamond Mine at Mwadui, Lake Province, was taken over jointly hy the 
Tanganyika Government and De Beers Consolidated Mines; (bottom) Animal hides and skins form a 
major export. 



The country had its fair share of natural resources, but it was completely without a 
source of development capital, and its people lacked scarcely less completely the 
experience and expert knowledge required to exploit their resources to their own 
advantage. 

That was one of the principal reasons why the British, when they took over the 
administration in 1919, continued the German poHcy of European settlement. 
Settlers with money and know-how, who could earn profits from their estates and 
businesses, filled the gap that w^ould otherwise have to wait to be filled until African 
farmers learned to produce goods the world wanted, of a quality and in a quantity 
that the world would accept. Even today, though the settlers — Asian as well as 
European — form such a tiny minority of the population, their contribution to the 
country's wealth is out of all proportion to their numbers. 

Tanganyika's greatest asset is its vast acreage of agricultural land. Some of 
this is farmed by settlers in large estates, but most is cultivated by Africans in 
small lots of, as often as not, less than a dozen acres. Helped and advised by 
Government, Africans now produce the greater part of their country's cotton 
exports (worth £6,657,000 in 1959) and a big share in the exports of coffee (£5,745,000 
in the same year). The Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union, an organisation 
of the Chagga people with a membership of 37,000, operates its own mill in Moshi 
and is an outstanding example of successful African enterprise. 
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In contrast, sisal is almost entirely an estate crop. Sisal, the end-product of a 
fibrous plant called Agave, is used for making rope, and Tanganyika is the world's 
biggest producer of it. Half the territory's production is centred in Tanga Province, 
at the top of the east coast, adjoining Kenya; but it seems unlikely that it would 
ever have got there if it hadn't been for a German scientist, Dr. Richard Hindorf. 
who, in 1892, after doing some preliminary investigation into the possibilities of 
Tanga as a crop-bearing area, imported 1,000 sisal plants from Florida into Germany. 
Only 200 survived the voyage and those he speedily took to Korogwe in what is 
now Tanga Province. By the time he got there all but 87 of his plants had died ; 
but those 87 were planted and from them alone has sprung an industry covering 
66 estates and producing an annual output of over 200,000 tons of sisal worth about 
£13,000,000. 

Agriculture is likely to be the mainstay of Tanganyika's economy for the 
foreseeable future. But the country has a wide variety of mineral resources — not 
all present in great quantities, not all easily accessible, but each adding something 
to the country's actual or potential wealth. Gold and lead, tungsten and mica are 
mined on a smallish scale ; but of far more consequence is the output of diamonds, 
mainly from the Williamson mine near Shiny anga. Dr. Williamson was a Canadian 
who had a hunch about diamonds in the Shinyanga area. He spent half a lifetime 
looking for them and in 1940 he found them ; he kept the entire undertaking in his 
own hands and died a year or two ago, a millionaire. Today the Tanganyika 
Government owns a half- share in the Mwadui mine, whose output is worth 
£4,500,000 a year. 

Minerals proved in substantial quantities but not yet worked are coal (there 
are two fields in the Southern Province) and iron. With the development of com- 
munications these could become valuable assets, and the British Government's 
Colonial Development Corporation has an interest in one of the coalfields. 

Industrial development in Tanganyika has not yet gone very far, but the 
Government encourages it as a matter of policy, and some impressive factories 
have sprung up on the outskirts of Dar-es- Salaam and elsewhere, making such 
essential items as cigarettes, corned beef, textiles, furniture and shoes. 

One more natural asset Tanganyika has in almost unrivalled measure — the 
abundance and variety of its wild life. The Serengeti Plain is perhaps the world's 
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most exciting National Park. Lion, leopard and cheetah, elephant and rhino, 
buffalo, giraffe, zebra and a score of species of antelope are to be seen there (some 
more readily than others, naturally) and the spectacle attracts to Tanganyika a 
valuable tourist traffic. A few very highly skilled Britons have established them- 
selves as " white hunters ", planning tours for those who want to shoot and setting 
up in the hunting of beasts a tradition of high moral standards that have been well 
maintained by the rules of the East African Professional Hunters' Association, 
Unfortunately the popularity of hunting in the past — today it is done as ofte-n with 
a camera as with a gun, and, of course, is strictly forbidden in the National Parks 
and game reserves — -has already proved to have a darker side: the wild life of 
Tanganyika is disappearing, and the Game Department has had to take stringent 
measures to aid conservation. Now, the establishment of game reserves and 
sanctuaries, policed unremittingly by Game Rangers and Scouts, is the only answer 
left to the problem of the sad decimation of wild hfe. The African, incidentally, is 
incredibly gifted in the tracking of animals and the success of many expeditions 
depends largely on his skill. He can detect from the tiniest sign — a dewdrop on a 
leaf, the bruising of a blade of grass, the scuffing of a pebble — the passing of a beast; 
and this detective work, together with his ability to find his way unerringly through 
the thickest bush, are talents that all British hunters who have ever reminisced in 
books or across a club fender have taken pains to acknowledge. 
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Government by the People 

The Government of Tanganyika lias its headquarters in the capital, Dar-es- 
Salaam. To begin with, it took the usual form for dependent territories. The 
Governor was advised by a Legislative Council consisting at first solely of officials; 
then of officials and some unofficial members, European, Asian and African, nomin- 
ated by the Governor; then of officials and unofficials, some still nominated but some 
elected; and finally wholly of unofficial members, all but a few of them elected. 
The Executive Council — where policy was made — was likewise at first made up 
entirely of civil servants, and its composition changed in step with that of the 
Legislative Council. Today Tanganyika enjoys a responsible government: its 
Prime Minister presides, as the British Prime Minister does, over a Cabinet chosen 
by him from among his supporters in the National Assembly. 

The Government had 33 Departments, beginning (alphabetically) with 
Accountancy, ending with Water Development and Irrigation, and taking in such 
indigenously necessary ones as Antiquities, Agriculture, Game and Tsetse. Ad- 
ministration is through nine Provincial headquarters, each in charge of a Provincial 
Commissioner, and thence downward into 56 Districts, each of these in charge of a 
District Commissioner. Within each District local government prevails. Local 
government is open to all races, but outside the urban areas local councils are almost 
invariably formed of Africans- These councils are the recognised rulers of the 
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people under traditional laws. It's always been appreciated that African society is 
essentially democratic in structure and that Africans are quite capable of adminis- 
tering their own small social units, except where they are impinged on by the 
technicalities of twentieth- century life, which had no part in African tradition. It 
is unification of poHcy throughout the territory that has had to be organised by the 
British administrators, and it is largely in that capacity that District Commissioners 
operate — though theirs is the full responsibility for all that goes on in their Districts. 
They must administer British — as distinct from customary — ^law overall, and see 
to it that proper steps are taken to prevent outbreaks of disease, to maintain roads, 
to conserve the soil, and generally to see that the people give themselves a fair 
chance. Districts vary enormously in area and population; but even if his District 
is a couple of thousand square miles in extent — as it's quite likely to be — the D.C. is 
expected to see that things run smoothly in every corner of it. The personality of 
the D.C. and the closeness of his liaison with chiefs and headmen has very much to 
do with the smoothness of the running of local authority. 

There are nearly 400 chiefs and headmen gazetted as native authorities. All the 
chiefs are paid by the Government according to the size and importance of their chief- 
doms. These vary on a wide range. The Chief of Heru, in Kasulu District, has 37,000 
taxpayers to collect the taxes from; the Chief of Chera, in Ulanga District, only 330. 
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Water from the Ruyu river is taken 45 miles across country to Dar-es- Salaam. 




There's also considerahle variation in the sub-division of native authorities in 
different Districts; Iringa District, for example, has a single native authority; 
Kahama District has 19. Whatever the size of his personal purse, the number of 
his people, or the extent of his area, the Chief is himself the principal executive 
officer in that area. But any matter is referable to the District Commissioner, who 
must find the answer, even if he has all the rest of the 400 knocking at his door for 
answers to their problems at the same time. 

The routine work of Government administration is carried out by a Civil Service 
corps of 23,000 Africans, rather fewer than 3,000 Europeans and 1,500 Asians. 
There has been, and is, a continual effort to promote the African civil servants to 
posts of greater and greater responsibility, and the long-term education pohcy has, 
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LEFT: A malaria- control parly 
using oil sprayers in a swamp area, 
a frequent breeding ground of the 
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Services and by an East African 
regional organisation. 
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over the years, equipped more and more of them to accept that responsibility and 
travel the labyrinthine ways of day-to-day administration. 

In September 1958 and February 1959 Tanganyika's first elections were held. 
The law establishing the franchise had been passed in 1957, setting out the require- 
ment that in each of the ten constituencies every voter should vote for a candidate 
for each of the three races — African, Asian and European. At that time there were 
two main parties— the Tanganyika African National Union (TANU), under the 
leadership of Mr. Julius Nyerere, and the United Tanganyika Party. TANU and 
the candidates it backed swept the board by winning all the African seats and the 
majority of Asian and European seats, and these successes were repeated at the 
election of August 1960, when TANU or TANU- supported candidates, elected on 
an enlarged franchise, got 70 out of the 71 elected seats. Mr. Nyerere was appointed 
Chief Minister. The Governor consulted him on the ministerial appointments and, 
all in all, Mr. Nyerere pronounced himself well satisfied with the success Tangan- 
vikans had bestowed upon him in exchange for his stern promise that he would 
press for independence at the earliest possible stage. 

As things turned out, Mr. Nyerere had very little difficulty in getting his 
promise implemented. A constitutional conference was held in Dar-es-Salaam in 
March 1961. In May, Tanganyika entered on internal self-government and Mr. 
Nyerere became Prime Minister; the Governor ceased to preside over the meetings 
of the Council of Ministers — now re-named the Cabinet — and a date, December 9, 
1961, was fixed for independence. 

British responsibility for Tanganyika will end on that date. But British interest 
in Tanganyika won't end. The Government will be in the hands of the Tanganyikan 
people — where, in a sense, it has always been; but many British teachers and 
doctors, skilled workers, administrators and business men will be staying on. Many 
look on Tanganyika as their home and some of those indeed are among the country's 
most valuable citizens. But others, too, will be remaining, to work for the new, 
sovereign government as they worked under the trusteeship. As Mr. Nyerere has 
himself said, there is still work for as many as wish to stay. Britain, for her part, 
has undertaken, through the new Overseas Service Aid Scheme, to ensure that they 
can be employed by the Tanganyikan Government at no greater cost than that of 
locally engaged men, 

Tanganyika's swift advance to independence has undoubtedly surprised many 
people. If it can be ascribed to one cause more than to any other, it is perhaps to 
the harmony with which all concerned have worked together. This internal harmony 
will surely be reflected in future years in the relationship between a sovereign 
Tanganyika and its peers within the Commonwealth; and, not least, in a lasting 
friendship between Tanganyika and Britain. Each nation has much to show the 
other. Britain with her 700 years of democratic government and her 50-plus millions 
of people, packed into a space no bigger than Tanganyika's Western Province, can 
demonstrate some remarkable crises overcome by character and endurance; 
Tanganyika, a nation young in widespread democratic control but rich in potential- 
ities and with a resolve in its elected leaders that means firmness of purpose and 
sohdity of progress, has the opportunity to forge ahead under her own steam and in 
her own time. 

Her progress will always be watched with affection and regard by Britain. 

BACK COVER PHOTOGKAPH: Market scene in the Usambara Mountains, 



The pictorial map on the inside cover 
crystallises Tanganyika's economy. 
Tine country's economic development 
during the last decade has shown a 
spectacular increase in almost every 
sphere; Government revenue in 1959 
was more than ten times the 1938 level. 

Tanganyika's major assets are its 
agricultural products and minerals, the 
manufacturing industries being at 
present largely confined to processing 
the raw materials. Sisal, tea, sugar and 
mineral ores are processed by the 
producers themselves, but cotton 
ginning, coffee and tobacco curing are 
carried out at centrally sited establish- 
ments to which the raw produce is 
brought. 

Among other industries are the 
manufacture of fabricated steelwork, 
mining and agricultural machinery, 
storage tanks, tin containers, oxygen 
and allied products, paints and var- 
nishes ; the manufacture of macaroni, 
coir matting, leather goods; tanning, 
textile dyeing and printing; soap 
factories; brick and tite works; and 
furniture-making establishments. 

Part of the general economic policy 
is to encourage secondary industries. 
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